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ADDRESS, & 


My Fellow Citizens, Countrymen, and Friends, 8 


H AVING, with many others, 
| been ſolicited to ſign a petition, 
praying that the King would be pleaſed 


to diſſolve the parliament, I have refuſed 


to ſign any ſuch petition, and in this 
addreſs cannot diſguiſe my ſentiments 
for a moment, not even to gain your 
OG B favour, 


1 


favour, or to procure your attention , 
1 only pray that God may ſo regard me 
in my extreme need, as I now regard 
your good in this matter. 


I ſhould be glad that parliaments 


were made triennial, or even annual, 


but I cannot defire that the honour of 


parliament ſhould be ſacrificed to the 
1 pleen of diſcarded courtiers, who mean 
only to diſtreſs government until they, 
or their friends, are taken into place : 
nor can I wiſh to ſacrifice the honour of 


parliament to the apprehenſions of a 


few, who, for aught I know, are ſin- 
cere in alledging, that our liberties are 


in danger. 


Our liberties have been in danger 


— 
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ſolved upon every trifling oſſence taken 
by the court. They would be in danger 
again, if parliaments were to be diſſolved 
upon every clamour raiſed among the 


people. 


I am ready to own that our liberties 
are in danger; but from whom? From 
the King, Lords, and Commons, or 
from the riots and tumults that have 


been excited in oppoſition to law and 
order ? | 


The freedom of election, we are told, 
has been invaded in the caſe of Middle- 
ſex: but I deny the whole charge. The 
county of Middleſex has been ſupported 
in all the freedom of election that our 
happy conſtitution beſtows on any 
county or borough within the Kking- 
dom. A writ was iſſued; every free- 
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holder that offered to poll was admitted : 
a return was made : a petition, founded 
on the diſqualification of the perſon re- 
turned, was preſented to the houſe. 
This diſqualification could not be de- 
nied ; for it had been already declared 
by the houſe. The petition was ac- 


_ cordingly granted, and the perſon who 
being qualified had the greateſt number 


of votes, was allowed to take his feat. 
This has been the law, and the practice 
of parliaments from time immemorial, 
wherever the qualification, or legal for- 


feiture of the perſon returned, and not 


the number of his votes, were in 


queſtion. 


The Houſe of Commons, or the ma- 
jority of the repreſentatives of the peo- 
ple, are, by the conſtitution, the ſu- 


preme judges in every queſtion relating 
to 


eee 


1 
to their own privileges, to the qualifica- 
tions of their members, and to the right 
of elections. If it were otherwiſe, the 
people of England would ſoon loſe all 
the ſhare they have in the government 
of their country: for whoever 1s the ſu- 


preme judge of elections is maſter of the 


commons, and might direct their power, 
or ſuppreſs it at pleaſure. It is evident, 
therefore, that no one ſhould be maſter 
of the Commons, but the Commons 
themſelves. 


We have reaſon to apprehend, that a 
particular county or borough may, upon 
occaſion, be prevailed on to elect a very 
improper repreſentative : but it is not 
likely that the majority of the whole 
repreſentatives of the people will conſiſt 
of improper perſons : and it is wiſely 


ordered by our conſtitution that the er- 
ror 
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1 
ror or folly of a part may be checked 
or corrected by the whole. 


I will not pretend to ſay that any 
county or borough is capable of electing 
a peer, a clergyman, or an alien: tho 


I am perſuaded that there are perſons 
enough of theſe denominations that 


would endeavour to be returned, if they 


did not know that the houſe would re- 
ject them. But we know that a county 


may chuſe a perſon of very mean, not to 


ſay infamous, character: a perſon con- 
demned, outlawed, and in priſon: a 
perſon who ought to have loſt his ears, 
not for libelling his King, whom his 
calumnies could not reach ; not for his 
vile ribaldry, which people have ren- 
dered important by calling it blaſphemy; 
but for a crime which poſſibly our filly 


prejudices have admitted as a merit, the 
XN crime 
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crime of calumniating one part of this 
united kingdom to the other. This, I 
ſay, may poſlibly be his merit, and if it 
be not, I perceive no other. 


Mr. Wilkes, who has been ſo often 
returned from the county of Middleſex 
and as often expelled, and declared un. 
worthy of a ſeat in parliament, has 
been, in every debate relating to his 
clection, formally diſowned, contemned, 
and vilfied, by thoſe who eſpouſed the 
cauſe ; while they adopted his argu- 
ment they were aſhamed of his per- 
ſon ; and the queſtion was, merely 
whether a county might not ſend into 
parliament, contrary to an expreſs reſo- 
lution of the Commons of Great Bri- 
tain, any perſon, however unworthy, 
whom they had once been unfortunate 
enough to name. 
5 Are 
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Are not the people of every county to 
chuſe whom they pleaſe? No; they 
are not to chuſe whom the law of par- 
liament has rejected. I have conſulted 
many lawyers on this point, and there 
is not one of them who does not know, 
that although reſolutions of the Com- 
mons arenot laws 1n any other matter, 
that, nevertheleſs, they are law in mat- 
ters of privilege and election. If it were 
not ſo, we muſt ſuppoſe a right of appeal 
from the Commons to {ome other tribu. 
nal, and the Commons could not defend 
themſelves againſt that ſuppoſed tribu- 
nal for an hour. 


Are we, therefore, totally at the mer- 
cy of the Houſe of Commons ? Tes: in 
all matters of parliamentary privilege and 
right of election, as we are at the mercy 
of juries in all matters of criminal accu- 
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fation. or civil right. And this is the 
happineſs of our conſtitution, that we 
depend for our political and our civil 
rights, not on the Ring, his miniſters, 
or judges, but on the repreſentatives of 
the people, whoſe intereſts and whoſe 
rights are embarked on the ſame bot- 
tom with our own: and on juries of 
dur peers or fellow citizens, whom we 
may even reject, if we have any cauſe of 
ſuſpicion, and whoſe general intereſt it is 
to guard the innocent, and to püniſh the 
guilty. If any one can contrive greater 
ſecurities to liberty than theſe, he muſt 
have a wiſer head than all the ſtateſ- 
men that have hitherto exiſted in the 


world, 


The Commons, it is true, inay err, 
and ſo may juries; but we are never- 
theleſs, upon the whole, ſafe in their 
| 1 hands; 
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hands; and if not ſafe in theirs, we can- 
not be ſafe in any other. 


The Romans, whom we are in ſome 
things proud to reſemble, thought that 
the rolls of the ſenate, and even of the 
people, were ſafe in the hands of fin- 


gle men. They granted full powers to 


expel from the ſenate, and to degrade 
from among the people, every perſon 
that was found unworthy of either, 
Shall we have leſs confidence in the 
Commons of Great Britain, than they 
had in fingle men? 


What if the Commons ſhould expel 
every member who has a regard to the 
Tights of the people? the anſwer is, 
that the Commons on this ſuppoſition, 


would deſtroy themſelves. And the 
rights of the Commons would be in— 
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vaded by the Commons. And it may 
be aſked as well, what would become 
of a man who ſhould kill himſelf? We 
muſt anſwer that he would die. But 
no folly can exceed that of neglecting 
dangers that may occur in every hour, 
to guard againſt mere ſuppoſitions that 
are Contrary to the ordinary courſe of 
things. | 


But I ſhall for a moment ſuppoſe in 
my turn, that the Commons forgot 
their truſt, declined the exerciſe of their 
judgment, and allowed any county or 
borough, to ſend into parliament any 
unworthy or profligate perſon, whom 
the faction of the times might recom- 
mend. Would not this be a moſt no- 
ble acceſſion of liberty you had gained: 
the liberty of playing the fool, the 
liberty of betraying your own intereſt, 
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and the liberty of impoſing on your 
country, in the capacity of legiſlator, a 


perſon whom you would not truſt with 
five pounds worth of your goods. You 
will be pleaſed to conſider, my Fellow 
Citizens of Middleſex and London, 


that in chuſing members of parliament, 


you elect legiſlators not for yourſelves 


only, but likewiſe for your country. 


And that the law both of God and man 
will authorize your countrymen, acting 


by themajority of their repreſentatives 


in parliament, to defend themſelves a- 


gainſt any act of indiſcretion or folly on 


your part. If you complain of this as 
an invaſion of your liberties, ſo may 
a robber on thehighway complain, that 
he is hindered from ſeizing the property 
of his fellow ſubjects, 


In 
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In the name of common ſenſe, and 


of common decency, do you think that 
liberty conſiſts in a licence to do wrong? 
Or if this were the deſcription of li- 
berty, would you think it a bleſling ? 
I ſhall not pretend to tell you what li- 
berty is: but this I know, that the beſt 
thing which can happen to any perſon 
whatever, is to be protected in doing 
Tight, and to be hindered from doing 
wrong. This is the treatment of every 
affectionate parent to his child; and 
this is the treatment which our conſtitu- 
tion has ſo long procured to the people 
of England, a people who not long 


| ſince, might well be reckoned the no- 


bleſt and the happieſt on earth. I ſhall 
leave you to ſhow that you have not 
forfeited the character of your anceſtors, 
But I am ſorry to obſerve that notions 


of liberty are now adopted, which tend 
not 


| 
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not only to detract from this character, 
but may ere long lead to the commiſſion 


and to the ſuffering of every crime. 


I ſhall be told, however, that my 
arguments prove what is not denied, 
That the Houſe of Commons had a 
right to reject Mr. Wilkes: But not to 
admit Mr. Lutterel. Whoever main- 
tains this aſſertion, muſt be determined 
to miſlead you, or be himſelf ſtrangely 
ignorant of the cuſtom or law of par- 
liament. It is the law of parliament 
not only to reject diſqualified candidates, 
whatever number of votes they may 
have, and to conſider every perſon 
voting for ſuch candidates, as not pre- 
ſent at the election, or not voting at all; 
but likewiſe to admit candidates, who 
(being qualified) have the greateſt num- 


ber of votes. If a candidate of the 


firſt 
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firſt deſcription ſhould be returned, the 
ſecond is notwithſtanding allowed to 
take his ſeat. 


In this, our conſtitution has viſely 
provided againſt anarchy and confuſion 
among the people, as well as againſt 
encroachments on the rights of the 
Commons. It is the ſpirit of our con- 
ſtitution, that every fair election at which 
a qualified perſon has votes, ſhould be 
final. If it were otherwiſe, and if candi- 
dates were always to be thrown back on 
the boroughs or counties for a deciſion of 
the difficulties that occurred on the me- 
rits of a return or election, it may 
eaſily be imagined what diſorders would 
follow among parties exaſperated by re- 
peated contention ; among a people 
corrupted by continued idleneſs and de- 
bauchery, and amidft that remiſſion of 

police 
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police or of government which is natu- 
ral in times of election, when every 
magiſtrate is diſpoſed to flatter, not to 
reſtrain the people. 


When I conſider how much theſe ap- 
prehenſions were verified in the caſe of 
Middleſex, I am indeed ſurprized that 
any perſon whatever ſhould blame the 
very cautious, but 1 hope very ſteady 
and unalterable conduct of the Com- 


mons. 


Mr. Wilkes at firſt had his competi- 
tors in the county of Middleſex. Being 
elected and expelled, he returned with 
the new writ. The competitor was 
maltreated, driven, or terrified from 
the field. Mr. Wilkes alone had any 
votes, He was returned, and expelled, 


no matter how often. A farce was now 
acting, 
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acting, at which the enemies of Eng- 
land were diverted. The parliament of 
Great Britain was to be wholly taken 
up about Mr. Wilkes, and this illuſtri- 
ous perſonage was to be bandied from 
the county to the parliament, and from 
the parliament to the county, without 
any hopes of an end to the plot. In 
the mean time, riot and tumult increa- 
ſed in diſorder and frequency. The 
capital was in danger of being laid in 
ruins for not rejoicing ſufficiently at 
the triumphs of Mr. Wilkes; a wild 
ferocity was growing amidſt the practice 
of continued diſorders; it was inflamed 
by debauchery, and among the lower 
people likely to riſe to deſpair, the off- 
ſpring of idleneſs and want. And yet 
there were citizens, I am told, who with 
their larders, cellars, pockets, -ſhops, 
and coffers full, and with a great re- 

D gard 
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gard to their property, ſtill fomented theſe 

diſorders, and counteracted the law and 

the magiſtrate, to whom they ought to 
have fled for protection. 


In all this diſorder the parliament 
remained unſhaken, and while the 
ſafety of the ſtate was at ſtake, adhe- 
red to its forms. What might have 
been the conſequence 1s hard to deter- 
mine, but the difficulty was removed at 
laſt : Mr, Lutterel had the courage to 
ſtand candidate for Middleſex, and to 
give the ſober and well diſpoſed among 
the freeholders of this county, an op- 
portunity of ſending another name to 
parliament beſides that of Mr. Wilkes, 
He was threatened and attacked by the 
mob of London, not by the freeholders 
of Middleſex, who either with the true 
ſpirit of Engliſhmen, admired and re- 

ſpected 
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ſpeed his courage, or had got their 
leſſon and were taught that more vio- 
lence would hurt their cauſe. Under 
theſe circumſtances, 2 96 freeholders had 
the courage to come and vote for Mr. 
Lutterel; and the Houſe of Commons 
found, that, being the only qualified can- 
didate, he was agreeably to the laws of 
parliament entitled to take his ſeat. 
And there have been from that time for- 
ward at leaſt, no more riots at Brent- 


ford. 


It is ſtrange, at ſuch a criſis to hear 
any one aſk, what were the precedents 
on which the parliament proceeded ? and 
ſtranger ſtill, that any one ſhould be 
blind to the precedent of almoſt every 
controverted election. Burt I ſhall ſup- 
poſe that there was no precedent ; God 


forbid that the Commons of Great Bri— 
| D 2 tain 
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tain in a time of diſorder and imminent 
ruin, ſhould fit like pedants with their 
hands agroſs, waiting till a precedent 


was found, according to which they 
might ſave their country. The Roman 
ſenate ſent for the accomplices of Cata- 
line, and without form or precedent had 
them ſtrangled in a dungeon, And yet 
the Roman ſenate was not to be truſted 
with diſcretionary powers 1n any degree 
comparably to the repreſentatives of- the 
people of England in parliament aſſem- 
bled, 


I know that theſe diſorders of laſt 
winter may be repreſented as the ebulli- 
tions of party, ſuitable enough to the 
nature of a conſtitution like ours: or as 
local commotions that have no general 
influence on the ſtate. But a party that 
pretends to govern by force at the gates 
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of the royal palace, and in the ſtreets 
that lead to both houſes of parliament 
may be ſuited to the ſtate of Algiers or, 
Tunis, but not to the nature of any le- 
gal conſtitution whatever. Nor are diſ- 
orders that tear up the ſeats of govern- 
ment, to. be confidered as local commo- 
tions that paſs in a corner, and without 
any laſting conſequence ; they affect the 
whole community, and if not timely 
prevented may lead to fatal revolutions, 
and to the ruin of the ſtate; for which 
we have no remedy but the prompt and 
deciſive interpoſitions of parliament to 
ſuſpend or to enforce the law. 


It may indeed be wondered at, how 
ſuch diſorders could be repeated in the 
face of parliament, which is inveſted 
with all the authority of the law, and 
in the face of the King, who is armed 

” with 
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with the whole executive powers of the 
ſtate. My fellow citizens of London 
and Middleſex will not think it ſedition 
to cenſure their ſuperiors; and J will 
make bold to ſay, that the reins of go- 
vernment have been held too looſe, that 
the too frequent fluctuation of office 
has weakened its authority, has increa- 
ſed the number of diſcarded and of diſ- 
contented courtiers, and the number of 
perſons who hope that by diſtreſſing the 
government and putting the miniſters 
to the rout, they may come 1n for a 
ſhare of the ſpoil. It is high time that 
miniſters ſhould have a firm hold of 
their office while they continue to diſ- 
charge the truſt with reſolution, ability, 
and integrity. And that others ſhould 
be taught the road to preferment 1s not 
diſtreſſing the government and muſlead- 
ing the public. 
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A few unhappy people, and I hope 
but a few, are unwarily led into a fatal 
error, that every inſult upon govern- 
ment is to paſs unpuniſhed; and begin 
to entertain a preſumption, which if not 
timeouſly checked may lead them into 
circumſtances (which God avert) circum- 
ſtances in which it will be neceſſary that 
either they or the ſtate ſhould periſh. 
But I hope that either the alternative will 
never be put, or if it ſhould that we 
ſhall be enabled yet long to maintain 
that happy conſtitution from which the 
King as well as the people derive their 
ſecurity. 


My fellow citizens of London and 
Middleſex, how can you be 1mpoſed 
upon by a few obſcure and impudent 
perſons, who meeting at a tavern, are 
pleaſed to call themſelves, Supporters of 

| the 
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the Bill of Rights, From whom are your 
rights in danger, but from ſuch perſons 
and their accomplices ? Are your rights 
in danger from every legal authority in 
the kingdom, and are they to be de- 
fended by John Wilkes, Eſq. from his 
chambers in the King's Bench priſon ? 
Are they unſafe in the hands of parlia- 
ment, and ſafe in the hands of Delaval, 
Townſhend, Sawbridge, and Parſon 
Horne ? In the name of common ſenſe, 
if you have a mind to ſport awhile with 
any matter of novelty, get an Elizabeth 
Canning, or a Cock Lane ghoſt, do not 
profane the Bill of Rights: do not turn 


| your ſuppoſed liberty into diſorder and 


folly: to give people of ſober diſpoſiti- 


ons a diſtaſte to the name of liberty, 


and to all the world a very juſt averſion 


to the uſe you make of it. 


Are 


E 
Are you diſpoſed ſeriouſly to believe 
that you have a right to ſend into par- 
liament any perſon under ſentence of 
the law, and actually in jail for his 


miſdemeanors? If fo, I hope that this 


privilege is confined to the county of 
Middleſex : for I can conceive nothing 
more ridiculous than the uſe of it, 
extended over the kingdom, and a roll 
of parliament actually filled with per- 
ſons laid up in different priſons. 


1 muſt again repeat what I already 
mentioned; that your choice of a mem- 
ber of parliament does not, like your 
choice of a local magiſtrate, concern 
yourſelves alone. You chuſe a Mayor, 
an Alderman, or Sheriff only for your. 
ſelves, and are accountable to no one 


elſe: but you chuſe a member of par- 
E. liament 
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liament to act as legiſlator for the whole 
kin gdom, and are accountable to your 
country : and I cannot help admiring 
the conduct of thoſe counties and bo- 
roughs who now interpoſe with peti- 


tions and clamours that you may be al- 


lowed to chuſe a perſon who is in jail 
for his crimes. 


The city of London may elect what 
magiſtrates they pleaſe ; they may en- 
truſt the keeping of the peace to perſons 
who have done all they can to break 
the peace; they may chuſe a magiſtrate 
whoſe public appearances were always 
ridiculous, till now that they begin to 
render the nation ridiculous. They may 
even chuſe to entruſt the public order to 
a perſon who is himſelf under the ſen- 


zence of the law for diſorders com- 
mitted, 
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mitted, All this regards only the city 
of London: it is their own affair; they 
have ſown, and let them reap : but 
I hope in God that the reſt of the king- 
dom are to have no ſhare in the fruits. 


If this parliament be diſſolved for re- 
jecting Mr. Wilkes, another may be 
diſſolved for reprimanding Mr. Beckford 
next time he is pleaſed to aſſert a diſ- 
penſing power in the crown: and if par- 
liament is to be diſſolved at the requeſt 
of a few counties and boroughs, there 
is reaſon to believe that ſuch requeſts 
will multiply a- pace; for a time of ge- 
neral election is a time of pleaſure and 
of perſonal conſequence to many of our 
ſuppoſed petitioners. 


E There 
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There is one part of the ſubject which 
I am ſorry has occurred ſo often ; it is 
the part of thoſe who create the diſturb- 
ances we have lately experienced, in or- 
der to force themſelves into power. 
Such perſons, ſo long as the public was 
filly enough to believe they had any re- 
gard to their country, were uſed to call 
themſelves Patriots. But now they feel 
the ridicule of being called Patriots, 
and take the name of Oppoſition, which 
1s modeſt and juſt enough. For there 1s 

not an example of their propoſing any 
thing for the good of the people, they 
only oppoſe what others intend to do: 
ſo much that if an enemy were landed 
on your coaſt, they would oppoſe what- 
ever was propoſed for your defence; 
and imagine, if they can diſcredit a mi- 
niſter by public misfortunes, he muſt be 
removed, 
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removed, to make way for themſelves. 
Thus the merit upon which they claim 
the confidence of King or people is do- 
ing all the miſchief they can to both. 
I have often wondered how people of 
diſtinftion and reputation, and who 
have a great intereſt in the preſervation 
of their country, could ſubmit to act ſo 

childiſh, not to ſay ſo wicked a part, 


But I muſt conclude, my fellow citi- 
zens, countrymen, and friends, exhort- 
ing you to rouze yourſelves from this 
dream of wild apprehenſion and jealouſy, 
to recollect in what ſecurity you have 
enjoyed your rights; to pray to God that 
he would preſerve the ſtate as it is, for 
it is now at the height of proſperity and 


freedom ; that he would fortify the go- 


vernment with wiſdom and reſolution 
6 to 
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to repreſs inteſtine diſorders, and ſhut 


the doors of public employment and 


office for ever againſt thoſe who would 
burft them open by means ſo ruinous to 
their country; and who, whilſt all men 
of ſober ſenſe are alarmed at the proſpect 
before them, are; nevertheleſs, pre- 
| paring to grope for money, preferments, 
and honours in the_ blood of their 
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